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THE ELM TREE, AND FROG POND. 


The elms and buttonwoods which adorn 
the Mall, are among the most interesting 
of the features of Boston Common. The 
trees on the eastern side of the Common 
bear marks of the greatest age. They 
undoubtedly belong to the same original 
grove with those in front of the Burying 
Ground, which look like the older mem- 
bers of the family. Those on the corner 
of Boylston street make an extremely 
beautiful arch over Tremont street. The 
part of the city near the Common once 
abounded in that noble ornament of 
Anierican scenery, the elm. At the cor- 
ner of Essex street and Washington 
street, there was once a grove of elms, 
and one of them which grew before a 
house opposite Boylston market was the 
celebrated Liberty Tree. The spirit of 
American Independence first showed it- 
self there. The ‘stamp act’? required 
that every sheet of paper to be used for 
any documentary purpose should have the 
king’s stamp on it, and be subject to a 
duty of from half a penny to twenty shil- 
lings. The people rose against what they 
considered a royal imposition and tyran- 
ny. Andrew Oliver, Esq. the secretary 
of the province, was distributor of stamps 
for Massachusetts. The effigy of Mr. 
Oliver, and a boot, to represent Lord 
Bute, the advocate in Parliament of the 
stamp act, with Satan looking from the 
boot and holding the Act in his hand, 
were suspended from the Liberty Tree 
during the night of August 13, 1765. 
This made the tree and its neighborhood 
the centre of patriotic assembly. A com- 
mittee of citizens was appointed, in 1766, 
to prune the tree, and its name became a 
charm to the growing spirit of indepen- 
dence. In 1775 it was destroyed by the 
British troops. This was a powerful tes- 
timony to its influence upon the citizens. 
It is said to have made fourteen cords of 
wood. As it fell, it struck a British sol- 
dier and killed him. This is one of those 
prophetic judicial emblems which it re- 
quires but little superstition to clothe with 
supernatural importance. 

When La Fayette was in Boston, in 
1825, he said, ** The world should never 
forget the spot where once stood Liberty 
Tree, so famous in your annals.” A flag 
staff, attuched to a barber’s shop, is now 


the only appropriate memorial near the 
place where the tree grew. 

The two old trees in Essex street, be- 
low the meeting house, are worthy of our 
affectionate regards, as having been near 
neighbors of the old Liberty Tree. The 
trees on the eastern side of the Common 
are also nearly related to the family of 
elms of which the Liberty Tree was so 
honored a member. The walk through 
their ancient shade is not surpassed in 
interest by any place of public resort, 
it is not too much to say, in this or any 
other land. 

The famous old elm tree near the cen- 
tre of the Common is said to have been 
old when it was discovered by the first 
settlers. At least it was growing when 
they came, and has survived them and the 
cotemporary trees. ‘That tree is to anti- 
quity with us what a pyramid isin Egypt. 
It is like the pillars of Hercules, bound- 
ing the unknown ages which preceded 
the arrival of the Pilgrims. The tree 
bears marks of decrepitude. An iron 
clamp has for some time held one of its 
principal limbs tothe main trunk, but the 
nails are drawn out by the increasing in- 
Clination of the limb to the ground.” A 
rope in the tops is endeavoring to prolong 
the hold of another of the limbs to the 
tree. A palisade defends the superannu- 
ated monarch from sacrilegious hands. 
That tree was once a component part of 
this great American wilderness, which is 
now called the new world ; but it is pleas- 
ant and useful to remember that we, too, 
live in the **old world.” It is sublime to 
think of the grandeur of these old soli- 
tudes. 

The Common is adorned by a pond of 
fresh water, which modern refinement 
would fain call Crescent Pond, but we 
venture to predict that the Frog Pond 
will never be thus sublimated out of its 
name. It is good to see a thing keep its 
old, homely title in the days of its pros- 
perity and glory. As to the name of our 
**Derwent Water” on the Common, the 
boys, who are the male Nereids of the 
place, will be sure to keep the old and 
simple appellation. 

This pond of water has had, and will 
continue to have, a powerful influence on 
the rising generations of this city. With 
the little child, it is the subject of warn- 
ing aud cautioning from his mother ; itis 
his Atlantic, as a place of danger and ad- 
venture. No whaling voyage is more ex- 
citing to a young crew than the sport 
which is made by urging the dogs into it. 
There are as many clearances and arri- 
vals of boats, sloops and schooners, from 
its rock-bound shores, during the year, as 
from most of our sea ports. The mer- 
chant does not see his vessel leave port 
or enter the harbor with stronger interest 
than that with which our young friends 
put their craft to sea on that pond, and 
run to the opposite shore and await their 
arrival. There the germs of mercantile 
and marine adventure are formed in the 
bosoms of many traffickers and sailors; 
there the navy secures some of its future 
recruits; and the city does well to keep 
that nursery for the ocean in repair. 
When winter comes, the pond is the scene 





of as great interest and excitement as in 


the summer. Its frozen surface is cut by 
innumerable skates, so as to leave no 
trace of its original smoothness; or if it 
does not happen to freeze well for skating, 
or the snow spoils it for a time, a rain or 
thaw is invoked with full as much desire 


as.the ice merchants deprecate it. 
Cold Water Army. 











NARRATIVE. 








THE ORPHAN. 


The day was declining, and Ernest and 
Elise sate in one of the windows of the 
best parlor. 

A cloud suddenly passed over the coun- 
tenance of the father, and tears filled his 
eyes. 

**What is it, Ernst! what is amiss, 
Ernst?” asked his wife tenderly, while 
she wiped away the tears with her hand. 

*¢ Nothing,” added he, ‘but that I feel 
how happy we are. I see you, I hear our 
children without there, and I cannot but 
think on that unfortunate child opposite, 
which will be ruined in that wretched 
home.” 

“Ah, yes!” sighed Elise; ‘God help 
aif wofortunate littie ores on the earth !” 

Both cast their eyes involuntarily to- 
wards the opposite house. Something 
was moving before the nearest window ; 
a female figure mounted on the window 
ledge, and a large white cloth, which was 
quickly unrolled, hid all the rest. 

‘He is dead !” said both husband and 
wife, looking at each other. 

Ernest sent over to inquire how it 
was; the messenger returned with the 
tidings that Mr. N. had been dead some 
hours. 

Lights were now kindled behind the 
blind, and shadows, moving backward and 
forward, showed that people were busy 
within the chamber. Ernest walked 
np and down his room, evidently much 
affected. »**’Mhe poor child!—the poor 
little girl! what will become of her, poor 
child 1” were his broken exclamations. 

Elise read the soul of her husband. 
She had now for some time, in conse- 
quence of a wish which she had perceiv- 
ed in his heart, accustomed herself to a 
thought, which yet at this moment her 
lips seemed unwilling to express. 

“Ernst,” at length, began she with a 
a sigh, ‘‘the vessel which holds food for 
six girls will hold it for seven also.” 

“Do you think so?” asked he, with 
pleasure and with beaming eyes. He 
embraced his wife tenderly, placed her 
beside him, and continued, ‘* Have you 
proved yourownstrength? The heaviest 
part of this adoption would rest upon you. 
Yet if you feel that you have courage to 
undertake it, you would fulfil the wish of 
my heart.” 

“Ernst,” said she, repressing a tear, 
“TJ am weak, and nobody knows that 
better than you do; but my will is good, 
and will undertake the trouble—you will 
support me?” 

“Yes, we will help one another,” said 
he, rising up joyfully. ‘Thank you, 
dear Elise,” said he, kissing her hand af- 
fectinately. ‘Shall I go to fetch the 
child immediately? but perhaps it will not 





come with me.” 


‘Shall IT go with you?” asked she. 
“You!” said he; ‘but it gets dark— 
it rains.” 

‘* We can take an umbrella,’ replied 
she; ‘‘and besides that, I will put on my 
cloak. I will be ready immediately.” 

Elise went to dress herself and her 
husband went to help her, put on herd 
cloak for her, and paid her a thousan 
little affectionate attentions. 

After Elise had given sundry orders to 
Brigitta, she and her husband went out 
leaving the children setting their little 
heads together full of curiosity and 
wonder. 

The two crossed the street in wind and 
rain; and after they had ascended the 
dark staircase, they arrived at the room 
which Mr. N. had inhabited. The door 
stood half open; a small candle, just on 
the point of going out, burned within, 
spreading an uncertain and tremulous 
light over every thing. No living crea. 
ture was visible within the room, which 
had a desolate, and, as one might say, 
stripped appearance, so naked did it 
seem. The dead man lay there on the 
bed, near to which was no trace of any- 
thing which might have mitigated the 
last struggle. A cloth covered his face. 
Ernst Frank went towards the bed, and 
softly raising the cloth, observed for a 
moment silently the terrible spectacle, 
felt the pulse of the deceased, and then 
covering again the face, returned silently, 
with a pale countenance, to his wife. 

‘* Where can we find the child?” said 
she hastily. They looked searchingly 
around; a black shadow, in a human 
form, seemed to move itself in one cor- 
ner of the room. It was the orphan who 
sat there, like a bird of night, pressing 
herself close tothe wall. Elise approach- 
ed her, and would have taken her in her 
arms, when the child suddenly raised her 
hand, and gave her a fierce blow. Elise 
drew back astonished, and then, after a 
moment, approached again the half-say- 
age girl with friendly words; again she 
made a threatening demonstration, but 
her hands were suddenly grasped by a 
strong manly hand, and a look so serious 
and determined was riveted upon her, 
that she trembled before it, and resigned 
herself to the power of the stronger. 
Ernest lifted her up, and set her on 
his knee, while she trembled violently. 
‘Do not be afraid of us,” said Elise, 
caressingly ; ‘*we are your good friends. 
If you will come with me this evening to 
my little children, you shall have sweet 
milk and white bread with them, and then 
sleep in a nice little bed with a rose-col- 
ored coverlet.” 

The white bread, the rose-colored 
coverlet, and Elise’s gentle voice, seemed 
to influence the child’s mind. 

“I would willingly go with you,” said 
she, ‘but what will father say when he 
wakes?” 

‘‘ He will be pleased,” said Elise, wrap- 
ping a warm shawl about the shoulders 
of the child. 

All this time, an indescribable curiosi- 
ty was excited among the little Franks. 
Their mother had said, in going out, that 
perhaps, on her return, she should bring 











them another sister. It is impossible to 
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say the excitement this occasioned, and 
what was conjectured and counselled by 
them. The Candidate could not satisfy 
all the questions which were let loose 
upon him. In order, therefore, some- 
what to allay their fermentation, he set 
them to hop through the room like crows, 
placing himself at the head of the train. 
A flock of real crows could not have flut- 
tered away with greater speed than did 
they as the saloon door opened and the 
father and mother entered. Petrea ap- 
peared curious in the highest degree, as 
her father, opening his wide cloak, softly 
set down something which, at the first 
moment, Petrea, with terror took fora 
chimney sweep; but which, on closer in- 
spection, seemed to be a very nice thin 
girl of about nine years old, with black 
hair, dark complexion, and a pair of un- 
commonly large black eyes, which look- 
ed almost threatingly on the white and 
bright haired little ones which surrounded 
her. 

“‘ There, you have another sister,” said 
the father, leading the children towards 
each other; “Sara, these are your sis- 
ters—love one another, and be kind to 
one another, my children.” 

The children looked at each other, 
somewhat surprised; but as Henrik and 
Louise took the little stranger by the 
hand, they soon all emulated each other 
in bidding her welcome. 

Supper was served up for the children, 
more lights were brought in, and the 
scene was lively. Every thing was sac- 
rificed tothe newcomer. Louise brought 
out for her two pieces of confectionary 
above a year old, and a box in which 
they might be preserved yet longer. 

Henrik presented her with a red trum- 
pet, conferring gratuitous instruction on 
the art of blowing it. 

Eva gave her her doll Josephine in its 
new gauze dress. 

Leonore lighted her green and red wax 
tapers, before the dark-eyed Sara. 

Petrea—ah Petrea, would so willingly 
give something with her whole heart. 
She rumaged through all the places where 
she kept any thing, but they concealed 
only the fragments of unlucky things; 
here a doll without arms; here a table 
with only three legs; here two halves of 
a sugar pig; here a dog without head and 
tail. All Petrea’s playthings, in conse- 
quence of experiments which she was in 
the habit of making on them, were fallen 
into the condition of that which had been 
—and even that gingerbread-heart with 
which she had been accustomed to decoy 
Gabriele, had, precisely on this very day, 
in an unlucky moment of curiosity, gone 
down Petrea’sthroat. Petrea really pos- 
sessed nothing which was fit to make a 
gift of. She acknowledged this with a 
sigh; her heart was filled with sadness, 
and tears were just beginning to run 
down her cheeks, when she was consoled 
by a sudden thought. The girl and the 
rose-bush! ‘That jewel she still possess- 
ed; it hung still, undestroyed, framed and 
behind glass, over her bed, and fastened 
by a rose-blue ribbon. Petrea hesitated 
only a moment; in the next she had 
clambered up to her little bed, taken 
down the picture, and hastened now with 
beaming eyes and glowing cheeks to the 
others, in order to give away the very 
loveliest thing she had, and to declare 
solemnly that now ‘Sara was the pos- 
sessor of the girl and the rose-bush.” 

As the mother took Sara by the hand, 
to condact her to rest, Petrea had the in- 
describable delight of seeing that, from 
all the little presents which had been 
made to her, she only took with her the 
girl and the rose-bush, which she appear- 
ed to regard with pleasure. 

Sara was seized with violent grief in 
the comfortable bedroom; tears stream- 
ed from her eyes, and she called loudly 
for her father. Elise held her quietly in 
her arms, and let her weep out her grief 
on her bosom, and then gently undress- 
ing her, and laying the weary child in 
bed, had the pleasure of feeling how af- 
fectionately she clasped her arms round 
her neck. 





The girl and the rose-bush hung over 
her bed, but still there seemed to be no 
rest on the snow-white couch for the “lit- 
tle African.” Her dark eyes glanced 
wildly about the room, and her hands 
grasped convulsively Elise’s white dress. 

‘Don’t go,” whispered she, ‘or else 
they will come and murder me.” 

Elise took the child’s hands in hers, 
and repeated a simple and pious little 
prayer, which she had taught to her own 
children. Sara said the words after her; 
and though it was only mechanically, she 
seemed to become calmer, though shud- 
derings still shook her fame, and she held 
fast by Elise’s dress. Elise seated her- 
self by her, and, at the request of the 
other children, ** Mother, sing the song of 
the dove. Oh, the song of the dove!” 
She sang, with a pleasant, low voice, that 
little song which she had herself made 
for her children: 


There sitteth a dove so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray, 
And she listeneth how, to Jesus Christ, 
The little children pray. 
Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to heaven’s gate hath sped, 
And unto the Father in heaven she bears 
The prayers which the children have said. 
And back she comes from heaven’s gate, 
And brings—that dove so mild— 
From the Father in heaven, who hears her speak, 
A blessing for every child. 
Then, children, lift up a pious prayer, 
It hears what ever you say, 
That heavenly dove so white and fair, 
That sits on the lily spray. 


During this song, the dove of peace 
descended on the soul of the child. Pleas- 
ant images passed before her mind; the 
girl and the rose-bush, and the singing 
Elise were the same person—the rose 
diffused pleasant odor; and while the 
long dark lashes approached her cheek 
yet nearer and nearer, it seemed to her 
as if a white lovely singing bird spread 
out its wings caressingly and purifyingly 
over her breast. By degrees the litte 
hand opened itself, and let go the dress 
which it had grasped, the tearful eyes 
closed, and the sweetness of reposeoume 


over the fatherless and the motherless. 
|Family Cares and Family Joys. 











BENEVOLENCE. 








THE FAMILY BY THE OLD MILL. 


We insert the following cut and extract from 
a very interesting work just published by the 
New England S. 8. Union, entitled “ Not Wea- 
ry in Well Doing.” The children are all advis- 
ed to see the work, they will be greatly interest- 
ed in reading it. 





“SRN 


‘**T am glad you are at home, Susan,” 
said Alice, as one morning she stepped 








into Mrs. Stanly’s sitting room. ‘I want 
your assistance on an errand of mercy. 
Mary Lang has a severe headache, and 
cannot leave home, and disappointed in 
her company, I hope you will assist me.” 

“Certainly,” said Susan. ‘ You will 
ever find me ready to join in any project 
for doing good ; what do you wish me to 
do?” 

“Why, I must first relate my story, 
and then we will consult together what is 
best todo. You recollect the old house 
by the “* Mill” that has been unoccupied 
so long? well, last week a family moved 
there of the name of Munroe. It consists 








of Mr. Munroe, his wife, and six chil- 
dren, the two eldest are girls, the rest 
boys. They look miserably poor. Fa- 
ther says they told him they had all been 
sick, and not being able to pay their rent 
in the place they came from, were oblig- 
ed to sell the most of their furniture, and 
for the last six weeks, had been wander- 
ing about in search of work, and a house 
suited to their means. They have hired 
that old house of Mr. Williams’s, and 
have been doing what work they could 
get. Father says they appear to be hon- 
est, but very ignorant, and without much 
forethought or prudence. 

The two eldest children appear to be 
bright and well behaved, but cannot read; 
have never been to school, and seldom to 
church. Now father has given his con- 
sent, that I may undertake the education 
and clothing of one of the girls, if 1 will 
do it out of my allowance,—that you 
know is liberal. Stimulated by the pros- 
pect of doing good, I have made a calcu- 
lation of my needful expenses, and find, 
that by dressing plainly, and glving up 
useless ornaments, &c. I can take charge 
of one of the girls, and I have come to 
see you, hoping you would think about 
providing for the other.” 

“Oh! no need of thinking about it, 
Alice; I will provide for one.” 

‘*But Susan, had you not better con- 
sult your parents before deciding?” 

“Oh! they will have no objections, I’m 
sure; but here comes mother, she will 
say ‘yes,’ I know.” 

Susan stated in glowing terms the mis- 
ery of the family ; her own desire to be 
of some assistance, and begged her moth- 
er’s consent. After making a few inquir- 
ies of Alice, Mrs. Stanly said she would 
give her consent upon the same condi- 
tions that Mr. Leslie had; addingin a se- 
rious manner, ** Remember, Susan, it will 
only be by self-denial and prudence on 
your part, that you can clothe and edu- 
cate this child, for I now state explicitly, 
that I shall not assist you, neither will 
your father, if, by indulging in any un- 
necessary expense for your own pleasure, 
you cut short your means for providing 
for this child. If you still wish to assume 
the responsibility of educating one of the 
children, you have my consent, but re- 
member the conditions.” 

“I hold to my first wish, mother, only 
I don’t see why you always put so many 
difficulties in my way.” 

‘<I don’t put them there, my child. I 
only wish you to Jook at them yourself; 
to take all the consequences into view, 
before you engage too readily in any new 
work; to think prudently, then act de- 
cisively. But you generally act first, and 
think afterwards.” 

““Well, well, mother! you shall see 
how prudent I will be of my allowance, 
and how admirably I shall act the part of 
a ‘Lady Bountiful,’ to my little protege. 
Why mother! I expect by and by, you 
will want me to manage affairs for you. 
I shall be so thoughtful, and dignified, and 
such a first rate economist, you will soon 
come to me to learn how ”— 

‘To spend money, I have no doubt,” 
said her mother, laughing. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TEMPER, 


Mrs. Barnard was sitting alone at work 
when the dvor opened, and George walk- 
ed slowly in, crying ditterly.. 

‘¢‘ What is the matter,” said his moth- 
er, ‘“‘are you hurt?” 

‘‘Fred shook me,” said George still 
sobbing. ‘“‘ He struck me, and shook me.” 

‘* Frederic has done very wrong then, 
what could have induced him to treat you 
so 1” 

** Because I tore his kite,” said George. 

“You should not have meddled with 
his kite, I have often told you not to 
touch his things.” 

“See here, mother,” cried Frederic 
running in, ‘*see how George has been 





tearing my kite, its almost spoilt.” 














ey 

“T did not mean to,” said George. 

‘“‘You have disobeyed me, George,” 
replied his mother—now go and sit down 
in your room till I come to you.” 

George began to cry again and left the 
room. 

Frederic Barnard possessed a passion- 
ate temper which often caused much 
trouble in the family. He struck his 
brothers and sisters on very slight provo- 
cations, and was continually getting into 
some difficulty at home or at school. 
When not angry he was generous and 
kind, and ready to make ample amends 
for any injury he had inflicted in his pas- 
sion. If cured of this propensity, he 
promised to become an honorable and 
useful man; while otherwise the conse- 
quence might prove fatal both to himself 
and others. 

“‘T am afraid Frederic,” said his moth- 
er calmly, “that you will not learn to 
control your temper till you have been 
punished severely. And this, however 
unpleasant to me, I shall do, if you con- 
tinue to go onthus. Week after next, 
we are expecting to make your unclea 
visit, but you shall go only on one condi- 
tion—that you do not give way to your 
anger, and commit any act of violence 
meanwhile. Now you may go and mend 
your kite, and think well on what I have 
said.” 

Frederic was very fond of going to see 
his uncle, and he felt that he would not 
lose the pleasure on any account. He 
knew too how difficult it would be to avoid 
getting into a passion for so long a time, 
and resolved to do his best. At length 
the time had nearly expired, and he had 
kept his resolution and his temper, though 
not without many a severe struggle. On 
the very last day of his probation, as he 
was coming out of school one of the boys 
purposely knocked a book, which he was 
carrying from his hand. Frederic imme- 
diately struck him a blow in the face— 
the other returned it, and a short fight en- 
sued, which was interrupted by the teach- 
er. Frederic walked slowly home think- 
ing sadly over what had occurred, and on 
his arrival instantly told his mother how 
he had broken his resolution. His moth- 
er was pleased with his frankness, and 
though she conld not consent that he 
should accompany them on the contem- 
plated visit, promised another opportu- 
nity to redeem his character. 

The next morning Frederic was per- 
mitted to remain at home, till the family 
had started for his uncle’s, when he was 
obliged, instead of joining them to pro- 
ceed to school. The day seemed long 
and dull to him, and at night when he re- 
turned, and found his brothers and sisters 
in high spirits, gaily talking over the 
events of the day, he felt quite sad that 
he could not participate in their pleasure. 
And the thought that this was the result of 
yielding to his temper, made him deter- 
mine to overcome it. A few days after, 
Mrs. Brainard called him to her, and go- 
ing with him to the garden, showed him 
a small wheelbarrow, spade, and rake, 
and in fact a complete set of gardening 
tools. 

‘You may have the use of these,” said 
his mother, “for the present. When- 
ever you give way to passion you shall 
tell me of it, and I must take them from 
you for atime. But when you have been 
able to go three months without so doing, 
they shall become your own.” 

Frederic was several times obliged to 
give them back to his mother, before he 
succeeded in fulfilling the condition which 
made them his own. Hi. P. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE MISCHIEF-MAKER., 


** Only think, mother, Emily would not 
speak to me to-day,” said Alice Penrose, 
as she entered the room, on her return 
from school. ‘She walked home with 
Jane Crawford, and left me to come 
alone.” ‘* Well, my dear,” said Mrs. 





Penrose, “I am truly sorry, any thing 
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should heppen, to disturb the friendship, 
between you and Emily. Have you said 
or done any thing to offend her?” 

«‘ No, indeed, mother, you know how 
dearly I love her, and I am sure I would 
not injure her for the world. Poor Emi- 
ly, she has no kind mother, as I have to 
go to, with her troubles, and [ know she 
must be very unhappy, if she thinks I am 
not her friend, for she always loved me, 
and when her mother died, she said she 
should have died too, if it had not been 
forme. I will go over and see her this 
minute,” so saying she left the house, in 
pursuit of Emily. ; 

Alice Penrose, and Emily Wyman, 
were inseparable companions. They al- 
ways went to school arm in arm, and nev- 
er seemed perfectly happy, unless when 
together. Alice often spent weeks, at 
the house of Mr. Wyman, for Emily had 
no mother, brother, or sister; and al- 
though her father was very kind and in- 
dulgent, he was so wholly engrossed with 
his business affairs, that he was very little 
company for his daughter. On the day 
our story commences, Alice went to Emi- 
ly as usual, at the close of school, to ac- 
company her home, but Emily took no 
notice of her, and offered her arm to 
Jane Crawford, leaving Alice to walk 
alone. 

Poor Alice felt very wretched, as we 
may well suppose, to receive such treat- 
ment, from one whom she dearly loved, 
and with whom she had always been so 
happy. She walked home very slowly, 
trying to conjecture what could be the 
reason of the coldness of her friend, to- 
wards her. When she arrived at home, 
she went to her mother, as she always 
did with all her little difficulties, and af- 
ter some conversation with her, resolved 
to go and see Emily, and ascertain if 
possible why she had been so cruelly 
treated. As she came near the house, she 
saw Emily walking in the gardén with 
Jane Crawford, and as she preferred see- 
ing her alone, she went into the parlor 
and requested one of the scrvants to call 
her, and tell her, ** Alice wished to speak 
with her a few moments alone.” The 
servant did as she was directed, and soon 
returned saying, ‘‘ Miss Emily was en- 
gaged with company.” Alice burst into 
tears on receiving this cruel answer, and 
was leaving the room when Betsy called 
her back, saying, “* Do stop one moment, 
Miss Alice; it is a cruel shame, for you, 
who have always been so kind, to Miss 
Emily, to be treated in this way, and all 
for that ugly Jane Crawford. You may 
depend upon it she is at the bottom of it 
all. I am sure if she is going to take 
your place here I shall leave the house 
directly, for 1 know her to be a tattling, 
mischief making girl; but do Jet me call 
Miss Emily once more, perhaps I can 
persuade her to see you.” ‘Oh no,” 
said Alice, “‘I will go now, perhaps Jane 
will go soon, and I will call again this 
evening if mother will allow me to, for 
indeed I cannot sleep, until Emily and I 
are good friends again.” 

And what were Emily’s feelings, all 
this time? Was she happy in the socie- 
ty of her new acquaintance? Did she 
supply the plaee of her friend, Alice? Oh 
no, far from it. Betty was right in the 
Opinion she expressed of her. She was a 
coarse, disagreeable, mischief making 
girl, as different as possible, from the 
kind and gentle Alice; but strange as it 
may seem, she had by her artful misrep- 
resentations, led Emily to believe that 
Alice was not so friendly as she appear- 
ed to be, and had said a great many un- 
kind things of her, to injure her in the 
estlmation of her schoolmates. 

Alice could not go again to see Emily 
that evening, as she intended to, on ac- 
count of a violent headache. Jane re- 
mained all night, but Emily could not 
sleep, for she felt when her anger had 
subsided, that she had been very cruel to 
her friend, and the more she saw of Jane, 
the less confidence she placed in her. 
The next morning, Emily heard that 
Alice was very ill. So without saying a 
word to Jane, who she knew would try to 





persuade her not to go, she ran over in 
great haste to see what the matter was, 
and how severely did she reproach her- 
self, when she found that Alice was in- 
deed very sick with a fever. The medi- 
cine she had taken during the night, had 
affected her head, so she did not know 
Emily, but she was constantly talking of 
her. Alice was sick several weeks, and 
for a short time her life was despaired of, 
but finally she recovered. Emily was 
with her all the time during her sickness, 
and they are now better friends than ever. 
Jane Crawford remained in the school 
but a short time, for she was universally 
despised by the scholars, and was so con- 
stantly making difficulty between them, 
that the Teacher was obliged to dismiss 
her altogether. Maria. 
Worcester, Maes. 
THE STOLEN ALLEY. 


Every little child loves to have a play- 
mate. A little boy can play part of the 
day alone; but after a while he wants a 
companion, some one to talk to; to help 
him to build houses, and spin top, and 
join with him in all hisamusements. This 
was the case with both little Robert Jones 
and David Clark. They lived in a pret- 
ty village directly opposite to each other. 
Neither of them had a brother near his 
own age, and as they went to the same 
school, and when out of school were al- 
most always together, they loved each 
other very much. They were nearly of 
the same age, and were, at the time to 
which my story refers, about six years 
old. One afternoon Robert came to his 
mother, and said, ‘* May I go and play 
with Davy.” 

‘“Yes;” said his mother; “but you 
must not stay there to tea, so you must 
ask David’s mother to please tell you 
when it is six o’clock, at which time you 
must come home.” 

Robert ran off in high glee, and his 
mother sat down to write aletter. Some 
timo before the hour che fixed for his re- 


turn, she was surprised to see him at 
home again. He played about the floor 
very quietly at first, but presently he crept 
under the table where his mother was 
writing, and disturbed her. 

‘*Go away, my son,” said his mother, 
‘** you trouble me.” 

In a moment more, she felt him under 
her chair, and then perceived he was 
looking about for something. 

‘* What have you lost, Robert?” she in- 
quired. 

‘““A plaything that I had has rolled 
somewhere here,” replied Robert, ‘ and 
I want to find it.” 

As his mother kindly pushed back her 
chair to give him an opportunity to look 
for what he had lost, she placed her foot 
upon a large marble. Knowing that he 
had no toy of this kind, his mother said, 

‘‘ Why, Robert, my son, where did you 
get this marble?” 

Robert. It is not a marble, mother ; it 
is an alley. 

Mother. Well, no matter what you 
call it; where did you get it? 

R. Over at Davy’s this afternoon, and 
he has got more like it. 

M. And did he give you this one? 

R. No, mother; he did not exactly 
give it me; but I know he is willing I 
should have it. 

M. You know he is willing! 
you know this? 

R. Why, mother, I will tell you. Davy 
has got a large bag of marbles, blue ones, 
and brown ones; and besides these he 
has six of these large alleys. Ile says 
they are made of agate—just see, moth- 
er, how it shines. 

M. Yes, I see it; but you were going 
to tell me how you came by this alley. 

R. Yes, ma’am. Well, I told you that 


How do 


Davy has got a large bag of these mar- 
bles, and he lent part to me, and we shot 
part of the time at the ring, and after- 
wards we shot marbles till all that were 
in the bag were scattered about the floor. 
Then Davy said, ‘Come, let us pick up 
the marbles and then goand swing.” So 


I helped him till we could find no more, 
and Davy said, “I guess we have found 
them all, you need not look any more ;” 
and he tied up his bag and put it away. 
He went out of the room first, and just 
as I was going out after him, I saw this 
alley down in a corner, and I thought I 
might as well take it, for Davy has got so 
many he will never miss it, and besides, 
he thought he had got them all. Now I 
want to play with it; will you let me 
have it? 

M. Wait a minute. I want to know 
what you will do to amuse Davy when he 
comes to see you? 

R. O! Iwill let him look at my books. 
T have so many in my little library ! 

M. How many books have you, Rob- 
ert? ‘ 

R. O! I do not know; I never count- 
ed them, but I will go now and see. 

M. Never mind now. Stop, I want to 
talk to you about your books. Which do 
you like the best? 

R. That is hard to say, mother. I 
like Robinson Crusoe very much, and 
never get tired of reading it; but Ido not 
like it better than my ‘ Anecdotes of 
Dogs.” You know my uncle gave it to 
me; and then there’s the ‘ Hundred 
Wonders of the World,” and my History 
of Animals with colored engravings, and 
my Rollo books. I like them all. 

M. But are you willing that Davy 
should look at them and read them ? 

R. Why, to be sure I am, mother. I 
like to have him do so. 

M. But what if some day when you 
left your room for a minute, he should 
slip your History of animals, or one of 
your Rollo books, from the book shelves, 
and hide it in his cap and take it home. 

R. Why, mother, he would not dare to 
do it; and if he did, his mother would 
make him give it up, and punish him be- 
sides: and I would never let him touch 
one of my books again. 


angry, for if he should take one, you have 
so-“nwby-you-would not miss it. Wou vay 
you have never counted them, and do not 
know how many you have. 

R. But, mother, I should know if one 
was gone. I should miss it from its 
place. 

M. And how do you think the same 
rule will do for Davy and his alley. 

R. O! the alley. Why, mother, ’tis 
only an alley. 


prizes it very much. 

R. Well, [ wish he had it. I havea 
good mind to go over to his house, and 
lay it just where I found it. I am sorry 
I took it. 

M. That you stole it, you mean. 

R. O! mother, I did not steal it. 

M. What is stealing, my son? 

R. Why, mother, stealing is robbing? 

M. And what is robbing? 

R. Why, to take anybody’s money or 
clothes is robbing. 

M. Or marbles, or books. 

R. What shall Ido with this alley, 
mother? 

M. You may first sit down and learn 
this verse, ‘* As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
Now think a while, Robert. 

R. I am resolved to go to Davy, and 
tell him just how I found his alley, and 
give it back to him, and say I am sorry. 
And it is the last time I shall ever take 
any thing that is not mine. 

[Youth’s Friend. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 


ROBIN RED BREAST’S NEST. 


I know of no other bird that will build 
its nest in such strange places. When it 
makes its nest in the open air, it is con- 
structed of moss, dry grass, and dead 
leaves; and it is generally placed ona 
bank, sheltered by a low hedge, or a thick 
bush, or in a hole in a wall, covered with 
ivy. As to the strange places in which it 
builds, sometimes, I must tell you of a 











pair near Manchester, that built in a saw- 


M. Stop, Robert, you need not look so. 





pit, where the female sat and hatched he" 
young, though two men were sawing tim- 
ber in the pit every day, close to her. 
Another pair built under a horse ina 
child’s cart, which had been’ hung up 
against the wall in a lumber-room; an- 
other in the folds of a curtain; and an- 
other under a large Bible, in the pulpit 
ef achurch. But the strangest of all, 
was what happened to a friend of ours in 
Ireland :— 

Our friend had a museum of stuffed 
birds and beasts, to which it was neces- 
sary to admit the air every day; and he 
was very much annoyed to find, that, 
every time the window was opened, a 
pair of robins flew into the room, and all 
about it, as if they were looking for a 
place to build a nest. The robins were 
repeatedly driven out; but as they return- 
ed as repeatedly, and as our friend could 
not spare time to stay all day to watch 
them, he removed some of the most fear- 
ful looking creatures in his museum to 
the window, hoping to frighten the robins 
away. For this purpose he placed an al- 
ligator, with open jaws and frightful rows 
of teeth, on one side, and an equally ter- 
rific looking shark on the other, while in 
the middle stared avery fierce looking 
tiger. When our friend had completed 
his barricade, he could not help looking 
with some satisfaction at his work. ‘'The 
robins will suppose these creatures are 
alive,” thought he, ‘and it must bea 
bold bird indeed, that will venture to pass 
by them.” 

Thus satisfied, our friend left the room 
with the window open, and did not return 
to it for several days, and when he did, 
what do you think he saw? The female 
robin’s bright eyes peeping at him,through 
the space between the alligator’s teeth ; 
for she had built her nest in the fearful 
creature’s mouth! Our friend, though 
very much provoked, could not help laugh- 
ing; and he was so much amused with 
the ingenuous manner in which the robin 
had contrived to obtain her end, that he 
suffered her to hatch her eggs and rear 





M. Only an alley! but perhaps Davy 


her young, without attempting to dis- 
turb her. 











RELIGION. 








WHAT IS PRAYER. 


What is prayer? It is the earnest de- 
sire of the heart for something that we 
think we need, and that we want to ob- 
tain. To repeat a few words with the 
lips may be called saying our prayers, but 
this is not prayer, unless we feel in our 
hearts an earnest desire for what we ask. 
A little girl was playing on a green 
bank, by the side of a large pond; her 
foot slipped, and she fell into the water, 
where she would soon have been drown- 
ed, if there had been no one near to save 
her; but a man was working in the next 
field, who saw her danger, and ran to 
help her. You can imagine how ear- 
nestly she called to him when she fell, 
and how great was her desire that he 
should hear and help her. 

One day, a poor old man went to the 
door of a gentleman’s house, and begged 
for a little food. He had not tasted any 
thing for two days, and he was famished 
with hunger; he had nothing to eat, and 
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nO money to buy a loaf of bread. He 
begged for a dry crust to save him from 
dying of want; and when the servants 
Would have sent him away, without re- 
lief, he again and again asked them to 
pity him, in the most entreating words, 
and even with tears. 

From either of these cases you may 
learn What I mean by an earnest desire 
of the heart. The little girl who was in 
danger of drowning, the poor man who 
was perishing with hunger, each felt this 
earnest desire. The same earnest desire 
should be in our hearts, when we pray to 
God for his mercy, and ask for the salva- 
tion of our souls. 

Prayer to the great Being who made 
us, and who gives us all our blessings, is 
indeed a solemn employment. If we are 
in earnest when we seek for favors from 
our earthly friends and benefactors, we 
ought to be much more serious and con- 
cerned when we make our requests known 
unto God. Yet how often will children 
kneel down, night and morning, to thank 
him for his mercies, and to ask that he 
will keep them while they live, and take 
their souls to heaven when they die, and 
all the time that they are saying the 
words, their hearts and thoughts are wan- 
dering to their pleasures and their play. 
Can this be prayer? Oh! no. It isa 
grievous sin; and God, who looks upon 
the heart, has never promised to grant 
such prayers as these. 

When Christ was living in the world, 
his disciples, who knew that they needed 
to be taught, entreated that he would 
teach them in what manner they ought 
to pray. They did not know what words 
to use, nor how to address the mighty 
God who created the heavens and the 
earth; but Jesus kindly said to them, 
“ After this manner pray ye;” and then 
he taught them that prayer which we find 
written in the Testament, and which we 
call the Lord’s Prayer, because Christ’s 
disciples learned it from him. Jesus not 
only taught them what they should say, 
but, by his Holy Spirit, he put into their 
minds good desires, so that they prayed 
with their hearts as well as with their 
lips, and God heard their prayer, and 
gave to them holiness and wisdom, and 
made them the ministers of his word. 

Young reader, where are your thoughts 
when you kneel down to pray?’ Do you 
remember that you are speaking to God, 
who hears your words, and can also read 
all that may be passing in your mind? 
And do you desire to pray to him with 
all your heart, and to worship him in 
spirit and in truth? Jf so, the same gra- 
cious Saviour who taught his disciples to 
pray is ready to teach you. Ask him to 
help you by his Spirit, that you may have 
no sinful and idle thoughts while you are 
repeating the words of prayer; and 
though you are only a weak and simple 
child, yet he will not fail to hear you. 
Say to him, “ Lord, teach me to pray ;” 
and if you say it from your heart, Jesus 
will answer that prayer.— Youth’s Friend. 


it was impossible to pass. “I have been wait- 
ing an hour for an opportunity to speak to you, 
but, really! the others take up all the time and 
I never get achance to come near you.” The 
Lady thought this no great misfortune, but she 
spoké kindly to the Poppy, and tried to proceed 
on her way. 

But the Poppy had a dozen foolish questions 
to ask, and as many sage opinions to express, 
and the Lady was kept standing in the hot sun 
while the talkative flower unburdened-her mind 
of all that had interested it, during the last week. 
When the Lady at last made her escape, she 
turned to cast a glance at her Scarlet Pea ere 
she passed onward. Alas, for her sanguine 
hopes concerning it! Alas for the flattering 
unction which she had laid to her soul, in regard 
to the “ good disposition” of the object of her 
interest! The Scarlet Pea, notwithstanding 
her fair promises and ready smiles, and good in- 
tentions, had relapsed to her former grovelling 
position, and was at this moment so ardently 
engaged in making love to a certain crooked 
stick of her neighborhood, as to be quite un- 
conscious of the sad and half despairing look 
which rested upon her. The Lady sighed, and 
passed on, and as she passed, the Moss Rose 
looked her ready sympathy, and seemed to sigh 
too. A fine Scotch Thistle, next attracted the 
notice of the Lady, and she went smilingly to- 
wards her, making pleasant inquiries about her 
health and comfort. The Thistle, armed with 
sharp points had a “ who dare meddle with me” 
sort of look, and her voice and manner when she 
spoke to the Lady, were rough and harsh. It 
was to those only who had known and under- 
stood the Thistle that she was an object of in- 
terest, for her warlike air, and repelling armour, 
drove far from her those who sought to approach. 
On this occasion she spoke roughly to the Lady 
and put on a more fierce expression than usual, 
but the moment she had passed, our Scotch 
Thistle lost no time in bowing down her stately 
head to kiss the very dust which bore the im- 
press of the Jittle foot which was as dear to her 
as her own life. 

The hoart of the Lady was gladdem that 
day by an unexpected sight—that of the Tulip 
and the Buttercup in friendly intercourse! The 
Tulip being indisposed by the effect of the in- 
tense cold, the really warm and kind heart of 
her lowly neighbor softened towards her, and 
her quiet attentions had no small effect upon 
the aristocratic beauty. How pleased and how 
happy the Butter Cup looked; and how lovingly 
the Lady bade good morning to both! But 
even while she was rejoicing over them, the Tu- 
lip was removed to another garden, and the 
Moss Rose began to droop and to hang its head 
as if in pain upon its stalk, and the fragrance of 
the beloved Mignonette was borne by new 
breezes to a far off region. The Lady shed no 
tears, but when she came to her garden again 
and looked at the vacant places, her heart was 
tull of the pain which tears would have relieved, 
and her face was sad even when she smiled. E. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN.--No. 2, 


The Lady went straight to the Scarlet Pea 
the next time she visited the garden, and said 
to her, “ Now, my little friend, I don’t like your 
lying down here in the dust. I mean to help 
you to climb up this delicate frame which I 
have had prepared for you. Then you can look 
all over the garden and breathe the sweet fresh 
air. See your cousin, the pink, Sweet Pea! 
how beautiful and how good she is? Would 
hot you like to resemble her?” 

The Scarlet Pea promised to try, and she be- 
gan to wind her arms about the frame work 
which was to be her support. How very glad 
was the Lady then! “My Pea has a good dis- 
position Iam sure,” she said, “and will soon 
take her place among the beautiful of my gar- 
den. But what is this!” she cried, as a great 
tall Poppy thrust herself right into her very face 
and eyes. 

“Good morning,” said the Poppy pertly, and 
putting herself directly before the Lady, so that 
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The Negro Scholar, 


When a naval officer was inspecting one of 
the schools in the island of Barbadoes, contain- 
ing two hundred negro boys and girls, a sign 
was made by one of the children, (by holding up 
his hand,) intimating that he wished to speak to 
the master. On going up to the child, who was 
past eight years of age, the master inquired what 
was the matter. 

“ Massa,” he replied, with a look of horror and 
indignation, which the officer said he should 
never forget, and pointing to a little boy of the 
same age who sat beside him, “ Massa, this boy 
says he does not believe in the resurrection.” 

“This is very bad,” said the master; “but do 
you, my little fellow,” (addressing the young in- 
former,) “ believe in the resurrection yourself?” 

“Yes, massa, I do.” 

“ But can you prove it from the Bible ”” 

“Yes, massa; Jesus says, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live;” and in 
another place, ‘Because I live ye shall live 
also.’” 

The master added, “Can you prove it from 
the Old Testament also >” 

“Yes, for Job says, ‘I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth; and though after my skin 





worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God;’ and David says in one of his psalms, 
‘I shall be satisfied when I awake -with his 
likeness,’” 

“ But are you sure these passages are in the 
Bible? Here is a Bible; point them out to us.” 

The little boy instantly found them, and read 
them aloud.—S. S, Advocate. 
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The Joy of Knowledge. 


A minister of the Gospel, now filling an im- 
portant station under the American Sunday 
School Union, was the superintendent of a Sun- 
day School in one of the Southern States. On 
one Sabbath morning, an old man with a gray 
head entered the Sunday School room with a 
spelling book in hishand. He did not know his 
letters. As the superintendent was unwilling 
to put him in a class of children, he gave him a 
seat by the side of himself. The old man soon 
mastered the alphabat, and commenced spelling. 
He came to ox, ox. And “What is that?” 
said the superintendent. “I don’t know,” re- 
plied the old man. “ What do you plough with 
at home?” “Horses.” “Do you plough with 
nothing but horses?” “We sometimes use 
oxen.” Oxen,—ox,—ox,” replied the super- 
intendent. “Why,” said the old man, “ why, is 
that it?” And tears ran down his cheeks, ex- 
pressive of joy that he could spell, and under- 
stand the meaning of a single word. He thought 
in a little time, he would be able to read a verse 
in the Bible-— Youth’s Gazette. 

> 
The Drunkard’s Clock. 

In the time of Oliver Comwell, the magis- 
trates in the north of England punished drun- 
kards by making them carry a tub, called the 
drunkard’s clock. This was a tub of large size, 
in the bottom of which was a hole, through 
which the offender was made to put his head, 
while his hands were drawn through two small- 
er holes, one on each side of the tub. With 
this he was compelled to march along the pub- 
lic streets. This must have been very degrad- 
ing and annoying, but certainly not a punish- 
ment too severe for the obstinate drunkard. A 
much better way, however, is, to assist, pity, and 
pray for all who thus err, and try to reclaim 
them from this evil.— Children’s Magazine. 

—_——>——_ 
The Danger of Idleness, 


One incident,—says a correspondent from 
Ohio,—which has just occurred here, has affect- 
ed me much. It strikingly illustrates the dan- 
ger of idleness, and the importance of children, 
while in youth, forming steady and industrious 
habits. One of our youth had been disposed to 
be idle. At school he would make but little ef- 
fort to learn; and he could not be persuaded to 
attend the Sabbath School. Thus he grew up. 
As soon as he left his parents, he came to want. 
To supply these wants, he resorted to forgery. 
He has just been detected" in a crime of this 
kind, which will subject him to the State prison 
for three years. Had he, in youth, attended the 
Sabbath School, and had he been diligent and 
attentive in other duties, it would have saved 
him from disgrace, and his parents from the an- 
guish of knowing that a child of theirs is a con- 
vict in the penitentiary.—S. S. Visiter. 


———-———_—_. 
The Temperance Boy, that Loved his 
Mother. 
A little boy in G—— signed the temperance 


— His mother had signed years before, 
ut his father had not. Said the little boy, “I 
shall never break the pledge till my mother 
does!” This, he felt, was setting his strongest 
seal to his promise. Who would not admire 
such a boy and sucha mother! What influence 
have Christian mothers !— Jb. 
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The Value of one Cent. 


In a Sabbath School it was announced to the 
children, that their good friends had determin- 
ed to build for them a more commodious school- 
house, and that every scholar was desired to 
bring his little offering, to aid in the erection of 
the building. The superintendent also added, 
“ Remember boys, every cent will buy two bricks.” 
What a thought! Why, then, every single 
cent has value, and will buy something useful ! 

How many school-houses might be built, if 
the cents were only saved? How easily might 
every child in our schools have our Youth’s 
Companion if the cents were only saved? Let 
the children be taught the value of a cent, and 
let every Sunday School scholar remember that 
“ one cent will buy two bricks,” to aid in build- 
ing a new school-house. 

—_—~——— 
The Horrors of War. 


An English officer, writing to his friend in 
England from Ching-keangfoo, says :—“I never 
saw such loss of life and property as took place 
here; we lost officers and men enough, but it is 
impossible even to compute the loss of the Chi- 
nese, for, when they found they could no longer 
stand against us, they cut the throats of their 
wives and children, or drove them into wells 
and ponds, and then destroyed themselves. In 











many houses there were from eight to twelve 
bodies, and I myself have. seen a dozenwomen 
and children drowning themselves in a small 
pondthe day after the fight. The whole of the 
cityand suburbs are a mass of ruins—whole 
streets have been burnt down.” 








POETRY. 








LITTLE FACTORY GIRL. 


Mr. Wixu1s,—! copy for the Youth’s Com- 
panion “The Little Factory Girl.” I never 
knew who wrote it. It had originally five dou- 
ble stanzas. Somebody has added four more, 
which are marked by brackets. I hope you will 
be pleased with it, and show it to all the readers 
of the Companion. G. 

New York, Aug. 3, 1843. 


I often think how, once, we used 

In summer fields to play, 

And run about, and breathe the air, 
That made us glad and gay ; 

We used to gather buttercups, 

And chase the butterfly :— 

I loved to feel the light breeze, lift 
My hair as it went by. 

Do you still play in those bright fields 2 
And are the flowers still there ? 
There are no fields where I live now, 
No flowers any where. 

But, day by day, I go and turn 

A dull and tedious wheel, 

You cannot think how sad and tired, 
And faint, [ often feel. 


I hurry home, to snatch the meal 
My mother can supply ; 

Then back I hasten to the task— 
*Tis hard ; but still I try. 

At night my mother kisses me, 

But when she’s combed my hair, 
And laid me in my little bed, 

I am not happy there. 

I dream about the factory, 

The fines that on us wait; 

I start and ask my father, 

If I have not lain too late. 

And once I heard my fathar say, 
“Oh, better were a grave, 

Than such a life as this, for thee, 
Thou little sinless slave !” 

I wonder if I ever shall 

Obtain a holiday! 

Oh, if I do, Pll go to yon, 

And spend it all in play! 

And then Ill bring some flowers home, 
If you will give me some; 

And, at my work, I'l] think of them, 
And holidays to come. | 

{But ah perhaps I may not live 

To visit you and Jane, 

My limbs are pained, but still I strive 
To smile—but ‘tis in vain. 

Don’t you remember her that died ? 
My little cousin Anne ? 

*Tis only now four weeks ago, 
Since first her cough began. 

She said the night I saw her last 
Her life and strength were gone. 
And from that day she faded fast 
And I am left alone! 

That very night she put her arms 
Around me as I slept. 

And pressed her own cold cheek to mine 
It waked me, and she. wept. 

“Dear Ellen, I have had a dream— 
How frightful ! yet it stays! 

There was a man he looked at me, - 
With cold and cruel gaze. 

He bade me go and do it o’er, 

The task I just had done, 

The chhed look he looked at me, 

1 tried but could not shun !” 

She wept again—her hand was cold, 
Her heart was throbbing high 

1 cheered her with a gentle kiss 

“ Be calm—he is not by.” 

A few days more the bell was toll’d, 
And one, with pitying tone 
Whispered, when first I asked for Anne 
* Poor sufferer—she is gone.”] 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOUND VGLUMES., 

OLUME XVI. from May, 1842 to May, 1843. Also 
the Two Weekly edition, embracing the year 1842— 
bound in stout paper at $1, or in extra binding and lettered, 
at $1,25, a vary cheap and attracting book for Children and 
Youth. May be had at the Recorder Office, No. 11, Corn- 

hili, Boston. : 
3p PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.— OWE Cent 
each.—Odd Numbers of the Youtn’s Companion, for seve- 
ral years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behavi- 
or and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for 

One Dollar a hundred as above. 





Pr To Susscrisers.—Bills have been sent to most of 
oursubscribers who are in arrears. We hope they will 1¢- 
member that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” We 
think of them fifty times a year—will they think of us 
once? 





